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TO OUR READERS. 


Tue object of our labors, and the means by which those labors are to 
be sustained, must frequently be presented to our readers. The Maga- 
zine was started to meet a want that had never been supplied; which 
was to give to the public a work on the various topics connected with the 
subject of Prison Discipline. Though ten years have now passed since 
the periodical was commenced, yet our work is frequently misunderstood. 
The following will show some points which engage our attention : — 














I. To erect Reform Schools for Juvenile Delinquents of both sexes. 
II. To advocate the importance of Lectures on Religion, Science, 
and Art, to interest the young. 
IIL. To suppress Intemperance. 
IV. To erect cheaper Tenements for the Poor. 
V. To inculeate a respect for Industry. 
VI. To show the importance of aiding Discharged Convicts. 
VII. To show the necessity of providing Matrons to take care of 
Female Convicts. 
VIL. To show that the Poor Criminal should have an Advocate pro- 
vided for him. 
IX. To establish Libraries in Prisons. 
X. To assist Young Men and Women who fall into temptation for 
the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 

















In furthering these objects, we do not aim to interfere with existing 
laws, nor to procure pardons for those who are already under conviction. 

To carry out these plans, and to sustain a work resting on charity, 
there must be some means provided. The following will show in what 
way this can best be accomplished : — 








I. By Donations, either in money or orders. 
II. By Subscribing for the Magazine. 
Ill. By forming Societies to aid the cause. 
IV. By sending Communications for the periodical. 
V. By enlisting Clergymen, Editors, &c. 
VI. By sending Books that have a bearing on the subjects of which 
the Magazine treats. 
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FEBRUARY, 1853. 





THE STORY OF FINE-EAR. 


Ten or twelve years ago, there was, in the prison at Brest, 
a man sentenced for life to the galleys. I do not know the 
exact nature of his crime, but it was something very atro- 
cious. I never heard, either, what his former condition of 
life had been ; for even his name had passed into oblivion, 
and he was recognized only by a number. Although his 
features were naturally well-formed, their’ expression was 
horrible. Every dark and evil passion seemed to have left 
its impress there; and his character fully corresponded to 
its outward indications. Mutinous, gloomy, and revenge- 
ful, he had often hazarded his life in desperate attempts to 
escape, which had hitherto proved abortive. Once, during 
winter, he succeeded in gaining the fields, and supported, for 
several days, the extremity of cold and hunger. He was 
found, at length, half frozen and insensible, under a tree, and 
taken back to prison, where, with difficulty, he was restored 
to life. ‘The ward-master watched him more closely, and 
punished him more severely by far, than the rest of the pri- 
soners, while a double chain was added to his heavy fetters. 
Several times he attempted suicide, but failed, through the 
vigilance of his guards. ‘The only results of his experiments 
in this line were an asthma, caused by a nail which he ham- 
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*The Story of Fine-Ear. 


mered into his chest, and the loss of an arm, which he frac- 
tured in leaping off a high wall. After suffering amputation, 
and a six months’ sojourn in the hospital, he returned to his 
hopeless, life-long task-work. 

One day this man’s fierce humor seemed softened. After 
the hours of labor, he seated himself, with the companion 
in misery to whom he was chained, in a corner of the court ; 
and his repulsive countenance assumed a mild expression. 
Words of tenderness were uttered by the lips which here- 
tofore had opened only to blaspheme; and, with his head 
bent down, he watched some object concealed in his bosom. 

The guards looked at him with disquietude, believing he 
had some weapon hidden within his clothes ; and two of them 
approaching him stealthily from behind, seized him roughly, 
and began to search him before he could make any resist- 
ance. Finding himself completely in their power, the 
convict exclaimed: ‘Oh, don’t kill him! Pray, don’t kill 
him !’ 

As he spoke, one of the guards had gained possession of a 
large rat, which the felon had kept next his bosom. 

‘Don’t kill him!’ he repeated. ‘ Beat me, chain me, do 
what you like with me, but don’t hurt my poor rat! Don’t 
squeeze him so between your fingers! If you will not give 
him back to me, let him go free!’ And, while he spoke, for 
the first time probably since his childhood, tears filled his 
eyes and ran down his cheeks. 

Rough and hardened men as were the guards, they could 
not listen to the convict, and see his tears, without some feel- 
ing of compassion. He who was about to strangle the rat, 
opened his fingers, and let it fallto the ground. ‘The terrified 
animal fled with the speed peculiar to its species, and disap- 
peared behind a pile of beams and rubbish. 

The felon wiped away his tears, looked anxiously after 
the rat, and scarcely breathed until he had seen it out of 
danger. ‘Then he rose, and silently, with the old savage 
look, followed his companion in bonds, aud lay down with 
him on their iron bedstead, where a ring and chain fastened 
them to a massive bar of the same metal. 
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Next morning, on his way to work, the convict, whose pale 
face showed that he had passed a sleepless night, cast an 
anxious, troubled glance towards the pile of wood, and gave 
a low, peculiar call; to which nothing replied. One of his 
comrades uttered some harmless jest on the loss of his favor- 
ite; and the reply was a furious blow, which felled the 
speaker, and drew down on the offender a severe chastise- 
ment from the taskmaster. 

Arrived at the place of labor, he worked with a sort of 
feverish ardor, as though trying to give vent to his pent-up 
emotion ; and, while stooping over a Jarge beam which he 
and some others were trying to raise, he felt something 
gently tickle his cheek. He turned round, and gave a shout 
of joy. ‘There, on his shoulder, was the only friend he had 
in the world, his rat! who, with marvellous instinct, had 
found him out, and crept gently up to his face. He took the 
animal in his hands, covered it with kisses, placed it within 
his nest, and then, addressing the head gaoler, who happened 
to pass by at the moment, he said, — 

‘Sir, if you will allow me to keep this rat, I will solemnly 
promise to submit to you in every thing, and never again to 
incur punishment.’ 

The ruler gave a sign of acquiescence, and passed on. 
The convict opened his shirt, to give one more fond look at 
his faithful pet, and then contentedly resumed his labor. 

That which neither threats nor imprisonment, the scourge 
nor the chain, could effect, was accomplished, and rapidly, by 
the influence of love, though its object was one of the most 
despised amongst animals. From the moment when the 
formidable convict was permitted to cherish his pet night 
and day in his bosom, he became the most tractable and 
well-conducted man in the prison. His herculean strength, 
his moral energy, were both employed to assist the governors 
in maintaining peace and subordination. Fine-Ear, so he 
called his rat, was the object of his unceasing tenderness. 
He fed it before he tasted each meal, and would rather fast 
entirely than allow it to be hungry. He spent his brief 


hours of respite from toil in making various little fancy arti- 
VOL. V. 21 
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cles, which he sold, in order to procure dainties which Fine- 
Ear liked, — gingerbread and sugar, for example. Often, 
during the period of toil, the convict would smile with de- 
light, when his little friend, creeping from his nestling-place, 
would rub its soft fur against his cheek. But when, on a 
fine sunshiny day, the rat took up his position on the ground, 
smoothed his coat, combed his long moustaches with his 
sharp nails, and dressed his long ears with his delicate paws, 
his master would testify the utmost delight, and exchange 
tender glances with the black, roguish eyes of Master Fine- 
Ear. 

The latter, confiding in his patron’s care and protection, 
went, came, sported, or stood still, certain that no one would 
injure him; for to touch a hair of the rat’s whisker would be 
to incur a terrible penalty. One day, for havirg thrown a 
pebble at him, a prisoner was forced to spend a week in hos- 
pital, ere he recovered the effects of a blow bestowed on him 
by Fine-Ear’s master. 

The animal soon learned to know the sound of the dinner- 
bell, and jumped with delight on the convict when he heard 
the welcome summons. 

Four years passed on in this manner, when, one day, poor 
Fine-Ear was attacked by a cat, which had found her way 
into the workshop, and received several deep wounds, before 
his master, flying to the rescue, seized the feline foe, and 
actually tore her to pieces. 

The recovery of the rat was tedious. During the next 
month, the convict was occupied in dressing his wounds. It 
was strange the interest which every one connected with 
the prison took in Fine-Ear’s misfortune. Not only did the 
guards and turnkeys speak of it as the topic of the day, 
but the hospital nurses furnished plasters and bandages for 
the wound, and even the surgeon condescended to prescribe 
for him. 

At length the animal recovered his strength and gayety, 
save that one of his hind paws dragged a little, and the cica- 
trice still disfigured the shin. He was more tame and affee- 
tionate than ever; but the sight of a cat was sufficient to 
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throw his master into a paroxysm of rage, and, running after 
the unlucky puss, he would, if possible, catch and destroy 
her. 

A great pleasure was in store for the convict. Thanks to 
his good conduct during the past four years, his sentence of 
imprisonment for life had been commuted into twenty years, 
in which were to be included the fifteen already spent in 
prison. 

‘Thank God!’ he cried ; ‘under his mercy, it is to Fine- 
Ear I owe this happiness!’ and he kissed the animal with 
transport. Five years still remained to be passed in toilsome 
imprisonment, but they were cut short in an unlooked-for 
manner. 

One day a mutinous party of felons succeeded in seizing 
a turnkey ; and, having shut him up with themselves in one 
of the dormitories, they threatened to put him to death, if all 
their demands were not instantly complied with, and a full 
amnesty granted for this revolt. 

Fine-Ear’s master, who had taken no part in the uproar, 
stood silently behind the officials and soldiers, who were 
ready to fire on the insurgents. Just as the attack was 
about to commence, he approached the chief superintendent, 
and said a few words to him in a low tone of voice. 

‘T accept your offer,’ replied the governor. ‘ Remember 
you risk your life; but, if you succeed, I pledge my word 
that you shall be strongly recommended to the government 
for unconditional pardon this very night.’ 

The convict drew forth Fine-Ear from his bosom, kissed 
him several times, and then, placing him within the vest of a 
young fellow-prisoner, with whom the rat was already fami- 
liar, he said, in a broken voice, — 

‘If I do not return, be kind to him, and love him as I have 
loved him.’ 

Then, having armed himself with an enormous bar of iron, 
he marched, with a determined step, to the dormitory, with- 
out regarding the missiles which the rebels hurled at his 
head. With a few blows of his bar, he made the door fly 
open, and, darting into the room, he overturned those who 
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opposed his entrance, threw down his weapon, and, seizing 
the turnkey, put him, or rather flung him, out safe and sound 
into the passage. 

While in the act of covering the man’s escape from the 
infuriated convicts, he suddenly fell to the ground, bathed in 
blood. One of the wretches had lifted the iron bar, and 
struck down with it his heroic comrade. 

He was carried dying to the hospital; and, ere he breathed 
his last, he uttered one word: it was ‘ Fine-Ear !’ 

Must I tell it? The rat appeared restive and unhappy for 
a few days; but he soon forgot his master, and began to testify 
the same affection for his new owner that he had formerly 
shown to him who was dead. 

Fine-Ear still lives, fat and sleek and strong: indeed, he 
no longer fears his feline enemies, and has actually succeeded 
in killing a full-grown cat and three kittens. But he no 
longer remembers the dead, nor regards the sound of his 
master’s number, which formerly used to make him prick 
up his ears, and run from one end of the court to the other. 

Does it only prove that rats, as well as men, may be un- 
grateful? Or is it a little illustration of the wise and merci- 
ful arrangement, that the world must go on, die who will ? 


Five Men SENTENCED TO BE Huna.—In New York, the 
following persons were sentenced to be executed on the 28th of 
January: Nicholas Howlett, Wm. Saul, and Wm. Johnson, for 
the murder of Charles Baxter, the watchman of the ship ‘ Tho- 
mas Watson,’ on the night of the 25th of August, at the foot 
of Oliver-street; and on Feb. 11th, Joseph Clark and James Sul- 
livan, for murder. 


Horne says, ‘To preach practical sermons upon virtues and 
vices, without inculcating those great Scripture truths of redemp- 
tion, grace, &c. which alone can incite and enable us to forsake 
sin and follow righteousness, what is it but to put together the 
wheels, and set the hands of a watch, forgetting the spring, which 
is to make them all go?’ 

















THE SHORTNESS OF TIME. 


* We spend our years as a tale that is told.” — Psaum xe. 9. 






¢ The church-clock’s knell profound 
To Time’s first step across the bound | 
Of midnight makes reply; | 
Time pressing on with starry crest 
To filial sleep upon the breast | 
Of dread eternity.’ ) 
















Since our last number was published, another year has 
closed. ‘There are but few who can realize the passing 
away of another period in time without reflecting on its short- 
ness and the brevity of human life. In the beautiful language | 
of Goethe, ‘'The year is going away like the sound of bells. | 
The wind passes over the stubble, and finds nothing to move, ; 
only the red berries of that slender tree, which seem as if they 
would fain remind us of something cheerful; and the mea- 
sured beat of the thresher’s flail calls up the thought that in 
the dry and falling ear lies so much of nourishment and life.’ 

Mortality is written on all things here below, as the poet 
says, | 















‘Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, — ) 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s shell, | 
That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear? | | 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, i ) 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep; 
She dispensing her silvery light, ! 
And he, his notes as silvery quite, 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that comes from the shore. 
Hark! the notes, on my ear that play, 
Are set to words ; — as they float, they say, 
“Passing away! passing away!”’’ 























RICE ELSE IE 


The year has been marked with many important events in 
the political, the religious, and moral world. ‘The highly- 
gifted have passed away from our midst. Now is the hour 
for reflection. It is not the number of days that we spend 


on earth, but the manner in which we spend them. 
VOL. V. 21* 
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The Shortness of Time. 


‘ Desire not to live long, but to live well; 
How long we live, not years, but actions, tell.’ 


We should have some great purpose in life. Too many live 
as though this life was never to end, and the next was never 
to commence. The Great Teacher has said, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind; .. . and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
How important his words! How few ever heed them! 
How many, at the closing year, must have gloomy reflec- 
tions on misspent hours; hours never to be recalled, as the 
poet has well said, 


‘Now,’ it is gone! Our brief hours travel post, 
Each with its thought or deed, its why or ogo ; 
But know — each parting hour gives up a ghost 
To dwell within us, an eternal now!’ 


One bitter word may cause the most poignant regret. Who 
of us that would not gladly call from heaven the spirit of 
some departed friend, not that it might be again clothed in 
flesh and blood, but that we might ask forgiveness for some 
bitter word spoken in some unguarded hour? The poet 
Francis has well said, 


‘Who knows if Heaven, with ever-bounteous power, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour?’ 


How important, then, to improve each passing hour! Let 
gentleness be on all our lips. Let love pervade every heart. 
The poet has most beautifully expressed the thought : — 


‘Speak gently to the erring; know 

They must have toiled in vain: 

Perchance unkindness made them so, 
Oh! win them back again. 

Speak gently, ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring 
Your dying thoughts shall tell.’ 


The great fault of life is, that we do not prize the moments 
as they fly. They are the golden sands of time. All the 
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truly great have become so from the improvement of time. 
Take care of the moments, and the days will take care of 
themselves. The poet has finely expressed the thought in 
relation to time : — 


‘Still on it creeps, 
Each little moment at another’s heels, 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
Of such small parts as these ; and men look back, 
Worn and bewildered, wondering how it is.’ 


True, we may not accomplish all we purpose; he who 
aims at the sun will not hit it, but he will reach much higher 
than he who aims at a lower mark. Dr. Johnson, in his 
Rambler, has well said, ‘ The certainty that life cannot be 
long, and the probability that it will be much shorter than 
nature allows, ought to awaken every man to the active pro- 
secution of whatever he is desirous to perform. It is true, 
that no diligence can ascertain success; death may intercept 
the swiftest career ; but he who is cut off in the execution of 
an honest undertaking, has at least the honor of falling in his 
rank, and has fought the battle, though he missed the vic- 
tory.’ 

How admirably has the poet Longfellow expressed the 
thought : — 


‘Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the living Present — 

Heart within and God o’erhead. 


Lives of true men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time, — 


Footprints which perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er Life’s troubled main, 

A forlorn, a shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, — 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’ 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 







THE LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER. 





BY REV. D. K. LEE, 


‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day 
of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them 
that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that they might be called 
Trees of righteousness, The planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” — 
Isarau lxi, 1—3. 


Turse were the words of the prophet Isaiah, as he opened 
one of his grand predictions of the emancipation of mankind. 
The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because he has 
anointed me as a minister of his gospel, and sent me to 
comfort and deliver. And this was in fine keeping with his 
character. He was a true philanthropist. In an age of 
apostacy, he was faithful to his God. In an age of priestly 
parade and formalism, he was a simple and lofty realist, de- 
nouncing vain oblations, and proclaiming the acceptable fast 
as a day of deliverance to all. In an age of tyranny, he 
condemned evil laws and wrong institutions, and befriended 
the prisoner, outcast, and slave. Love of mankind was his 
divine inspiration, as he declares in the text, ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me,’ — this is my inspiration ; and what is 
the sign of my call? It is this: ‘'The Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the lowly; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.’ 

And that eloquent prophet was faithful to his inspiration. 
It gave him splendid visions of the future, and lofty hopes of 
man. He looked for universal liberty at last, and universal 
peace and love. ‘The inspiration traced, as with a flame of 
light, the path of a God-sent minister; and he heeded the 
word, and kept in his appointed course till it turned away 
from the earth and led him to the sky. 
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He did not find it a primrose-path ; for it brought him in 
conflict with fierce antagonists, and burdened him with toil 
and sacrifice. His writings show that he found perils among 
his own people; while tradition says he was sawn asunder 
at last for his faithful words and works. 

And yet his cause was not defeated, nor his influence 
closed with his death. His burdens and visions have been 
watchwords of hope and freedom for the world. The seeds 
of truth he scattered have taken root in every land, and 
grown to abundant harvests. The fire from heaven that 
touched his eloquent tongue has kindled responsive flames 
in the hearts of twenty-five centuries, and his name is revered 
in all the earth. 

His inspiration of philanthropy has met with many fulfil- 
ments. It was fulfilled by Ezekiel and Malachi; for they 
too were liberators, and they too bore on the song of hope 
to man. 

Its grandest fulfilment was in Christ, who, without doubt, 
was in Jsaiah’s mind when he uttered its words. Christ saw 
its allusion to himself, and applied it to his own mission. 
With him it was more than an inspiration of a prophet, — it 
was the revelation of the great Deliverer. You remember 
the occasion on which he read and applied it. It was on 
his first return to Nazareth, after he had commenced his 
ministry. He went home there to give a sermon to his old 
familiar friends. ‘The Jews opened the synagogue to him, 
and assembled in large numbers and great expectation to 
hear him preach. The book of Isaiah was put into his hands, 
and he read the passage quoted, handed it back to the 
minister, and sat down. The eyes of tke people were fas- 
tened upon him as in some magic spell. Then he began to 
say to them, ‘ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ 
And they applauded him, and expressed their glad surprise. 
They mistook his words, and the meaning of the prophecy. 
They supposed that it was meant for their own nation ex- 
clusively. It was their own poor he was going to instruct; 
it was their own mourners whose broken hearts he would 
bind, and their own captives he would deliver from prison 
and oppression. 
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And here was a bright way opening to allure his anointed 
feet. Here was popularity ready to catch up his plaudits, 
and pave his path with flowers. He had only to leave them 
to the comfort of their mistake, and quiet their rest in their 
easy-chairs to make his reputation in a day among the Na- 
zarenes, 

But the promise was not to be monopolized ; and, loyal 
to God and his own divine purpose, he corrected their mis- 
take ; saying there were others more needy than they whom 
it included, and whom he must deliver and bless; and 
enforced his words by the example of their own Elijah, who 
left his own flock awhile, and blessed the widow of Sarepta 
and the leper of Syria. This promise was to all nations, — 
and to bless and deliver all nations he had eome. But this 
altered the case, and their applause was changed to curses ; 
and they thrust him from the synagogue and city, and tried 
to take his life. 

And the treatment of Nazareth foreshadowed his fature per- 
secution and death. His revelation led him against the pas- 
sions of the selfish world, and the world shed his blood. But 
he, too, was morally triumphant. God and the angels praised 
him ; the poor and afflicted anointed his body with tears of 
grateful love; ten thousand times ten thousand have been 
delivered by his word and spirit; and the hope he gave spans 
the round heavens like a sun-bow, assuring the world of 
emancipation and peace. And this Scripture was fulfilled 
by many of his followers;— fulfilled by Peter, John, and 
Paul; and they took the part of the lowly and oppressed, 
bound up the broken-hearted, comforted mourners, opened 
prisons, and severed chains. ‘ We ought to obey God ra- 
ther than men,’ said Peter when arrested for preaching this 
gospel in Jerusalem, after healing the man at the Beautiful 
Gate. ‘He that loveth God, loveth his brother also,’ said 
John, in remembrance of his Master’s new command. ‘ Re- 
member them that are in bonds as bound with them,’ said 
Paul, who was a true philanthropist. 

And, though they offended the passions of men, and were 
often arrested and punished, they blessed many thousands 
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with truth and liberty, and set examples that have acted like 
fertilizing sunshine on the world. 

And, as a Christian conviction, this Scripture has been ful- 
filled by many of modern times. It was Howard’s convie- 
tion, and he followed it through the dark prisons of Europe, 
and up to heaven leaving a long train of light, and a long 
path of summer verdure blooming gladly in his way. It was 
Clarkson’s and Elizabeth Fry’s conviction, and they were 
true to all its divine hopes and duties. It has raised up phi- 
lanthropists in our western world; for we have had a Penn 
and a Benezet, we have had prisoner’s friends and good 
Samaritans, apostles of peace, and slave-liberators. 

This was the conviction of Isaac ‘I’. Hopper, of whom I 
will speak in this discourse. His was too great an example 
and too good a life to miss the attention of the pulpit, or fail 
of giving righteous lessons to the church. He was one of 
the truly great, of whom God seerns to be sparing, setting 
here and there one in a century as shining stars in an even- 
ing sky. He was one of those epistles of Christ which Paul 
says ‘are known and read of all men,’ and it will make us 
all better to peruse carefully the words of that epistle. ‘ We 
cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘ without gaining something by him. He is the 
living light-fountain which it is good and pleasant to be 
near; not a kindled lamp only, but rather as a natural lumi- 
nary, shining by the gift of heaven, in whose radiance all 
souls feel that it is well with them.’ 

We will look upon such a one in the subject of our 
sketch; one great, according to Heaven’s definition of the 
word ; great, not like the world’s heroes, but great in the full 
and lofty stature of Jesus Christ. 

I had not the blessing of a personal acquaintance with 
him, and saw him never but once. I have not been able to 
collect even an outline of his biography, and I know not that 
it would be necessary to give biography. But I have 
heard him speak, and have known him by the report of his 
good works for a number of years. I have read incidents of 
his life with a hearty interest. I hope I have learned the 
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principles of his religion and the lesson of his life, and will 
briefly tell them to you. 

Isaac ‘I’. Hopper departed this life on the 7th of May, at 
the age of 81 years; and all the sects have spoken his praise. 

He was not a clergyman, and yet for threescore years he 
was a minister of Christ; for threescore years he consecrated 
his life to the work of Christian philanthropy. He was some- 
what rash and irregular in youth, we are told. He pos- 
sessed very ardent and energetic passions; and on some oc- 
casions, without running to unmanly vice, they led him a 
few steps astray. ‘They threatened to usurp the sway of his 
character, and subject his moral sentiments. But at the age 
of twenty-three he was arrested on his career, and a voice 
from heaven seemed to speak to him and command him to 
pursue a different course. He received a powerful Christian 
conviction, and that conviction came to him in the identical 
words of the prophet, ‘The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor; he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of pri- 
sons to them that are bound.’ 

That conviction wrought a remarkable change in his cha- 
racter, and set his feet upon a different course. He was 
ardent and even passionate still; but all those ardors were 
now tempered with philanthropic kindness, and all those 
strong passions were bridled and changed to principles of 
high and heroic love. ‘They were just what he needed to 
give him energy, warmth, and persistence of life, and prompt 
him like a gallant knight to the war with evil that was before 
him. He revolved his conviction in his mind, looked out 
his path of duty, and commenced a life of philanthropy. 
Strong and hopeful in its mastery, warm and kindly in its 
temper, his soul now turned to the suffering world, and took 
up the cause of the unfortunate and oppressed. And my 
readers will remember, that few indeed were in this field 
sixty years ago. Hardly a voice in this country had been 
lifted for the slave. Our own New York, and others that 
are now Free States, were then Slave States, and held God’s 
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dear children as property in bonds. Then, too, our prisons 
were in a melancholy state, and hardly a voice was lifted 
against the gallows, or imploring mercy for the outcast, or 
sympathy or aid for penitent convicts. The duties of society 
to criminals were seldom asserted and seldom felt. The 
doctrine of forgiveness was cherished for friends, and, more 
commonly than now, denied to enemies. And at that time, 
too, there was not a peace society or temperance society ; or 
more than one asylum or lodge for the unfortunate, where 
we now see a hundred. 

The science of penalogy had been little studied and little 
known; and not one in a thousand in society felt or knew 
that they had any thing to do with saving human life from 
the gallows, or with law improvements or prison reforms. 
At that day the conviction of philanthropy struck Isaac Hop- 
per’s soul, and he consecrated his life to its mission. And 
he followed that conviction, he kept that faith to the end. 
It was ever a bright way to his eyes, and pleasant to his 
soul. He knew who had consecrated it, who had walked 
before him with bleeding feet. He knew who lived on high 
to strengthen and cheer him, and he was never disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

But his path was not always smooth and cheerful. It led 
him against obstacles often, and tested his courage and 
love. It led him against the worldly interests of selfish and 
passionate men, and he was the object of hatred and insult. 
In Philadelphia once he assisted a poor slave to escape his 
pursuers, and incurred the hatred of his master. ‘The mas- 
ter sought out the philanthropist, and spit in his face, and 
called him a miscreant. But friend Hopper could well 
afford to bear all his insults, and lay up a handsome sum of 
blessing beside for his noble deed. He remembered the 
Saviour had borne with patience more savage insults than 
those ; and, with a smile of mingled pity and peace, he re- 
plied, ‘ Friend, thee is mistaken about my character.’ ‘I am 
not,’ said the slaver: ‘ you are a villain, and I cast the charge 
again in your teeth.’ ‘No, no, thee is mistaken: ask my 


neighbors, and they will tell thee that is not my character.’ 
VOL. V. 22 
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They parted, and went their ways. But the slaver was 
hit in the heart by a shaft of kindness that be could not with- 
stand. He reviewed his language; he recalled that benig- 
nant countenance, which changed bis gross insults to honors ; 
he felt those kind words burning still in his bosom; and he 
melted, and again found the smiling Quaker, and confessed, 
obtained forgiveness, and becaine his friend. And this will 
suffice for one in a hundred instances in which he received 
insult, and changed his assailants to friends. 

His sense of duty led him against the interests of some of 
the wealthy with whom he was connected in the Society of 
Friends, and caused a nominal separation between them. 
But that temporary trial, which cost him grief and sacrifice, 
was all for the good of the world. He stepped out of a sect 
in consequence, and became the friend of all men, owned 
and loved by the good of all sects, and monopolized by none. 
But while he often had trials, and received insults, he always 
had peace in his soul, and frequently reaped the richest plea- 
sure in his deeds. 

In illustration of the good effects of his labors, allow me 
to give a single incident. It is related by Mrs. Child in a 
letter to the ‘ Boston Courier :’ — 


‘In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived, long ago, a 
young girl, the only daughter of a widow. She came from the 
country, and was ignorant of the dangers of a city, as the squir- 
rels of her native fields. She had glossy black hair, gentle, 
beaming eyes, and “lips like wet coral.”’ Of course, she knew 
that she was beautiful; for, when she was a child, strangers often 
stopped, as she passed, and exclaimed, ** How handsome she is!”’ 
And as she grew older, the young men gazed on her with admi- 
ration. She was poor, and removed to the city to earn her living 
by covering umbrellas. She was just at that susceptible age, 
when youth is passing into womanhood; when the soul begins to 
be pervaded by ‘*that restless principle, which impels poor hu- 
mans to seek perfection in union.” 

‘At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an English noble- 
man, had at that time taken his lodgings. His visit to this 
country is doubtless well-remembered by many, for it made a 
great sensation at the time. He was a peer of the realm, 
descended from the royal line; and was, moreover, a strikingly 
handsome man, of right princely carriage. He was subsequently 
a member of the British Parliament, and is now dead. 
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‘ As this distinguished stranger passed to and from his hotel, he 
encountered the umbrella girl, and was impressed by her uncom- 
mon beauty. He easily traced her to the opposite store, where 
he soon after went to purchase an umbrella. This was followed 
up by presents of flowers, chats by the way-side, and invitations 
to walk or ride; all of which were gratefully accepted by the 
unsuspecting rustic. He was playing a game for temporary ex- 
citement ; she with a head full of romance, and a heart melting 
under the influence of love. 

‘Lord Henry invited her to visit the public garden on the 4th 
of July. In the simplicity of her heart, she believed all his flat- 
tering professions, and considered herself his bride elect. She 
therefore accepted the invitation with innocent frankness. But 
she had no dress fit to appear on such a public occasion, with a 
gentleman of high rank, whom she verily supposed to be her des- 
tined husband. While these thoughts revolved in her mind, her 
eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece of silk be- 
longing to her employer. Ah! could she not take it without 
being seen, and pay for it secretly, when she had earned money 
enough? ‘The temptation conquered her in a moment of weak- 
ness. She concealed the silk, and conveyed it to her lodgings. 
It was the first thing she had ever stolen, and her remorse was 
painful. She would have carried it back; but she dreaded dis- 
covery. She was not sure that her repentance would be met in 
a spirit of forgiveness. 

‘On the eventful 4th of July, she came out in her new dress. 
Lord Henry complimented her upon her elegant appearance; but 
she was not happy. On their way to the garden, he talked to her 
in a manner which she did not comprehend. Perceiving this, he 
spoke more explicitly. The guileless young creature stopped, 
looked in his face with mournful reproach, and burst into tears. 
The nobleman took her kindly, and said, ‘*‘ My dear, are you an 
innocent giri?’’ ‘I am, 1am,” replied she with convulsive sobs. 
**Oh, what have I ever done or said, that you should ask me 
that?’’ Her words stirred the deep fountains of his better nature. 
“If you are innocent,” said he, ‘‘ God forbid that I should make 
you otherwise. But you accepted my invitations and presents so 
readily, that I supposed you understood me.” ‘* What could I 
understand,” said she, ‘except that you intended to make me 
your wife?” 

‘Though reared amid the proudest distinctions of rank, he felt 
no inclination to smile. He blushed and was silent. The heart- 
less conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the presence of 
affectionate simplicity. He conveyed her to her home, and bade 
her farewell, with a thankful consciousness that he had done no 
irretrievable injury to her future prospects. The remembrance of 
her would soon be to him as the recollection of last year’s butter- 
flies. With her the wound was deeper. In her solitary chamber 
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she wept, in bitterness of heart, over her ruined air-castles. And 
that dress which she had stolen to make an appearance befitting 
his bride. Oh! what if she should be discovered? And would 
not the heart of her poor widowed mother break, if she should 
ever know that her child was a thief? Alas! her wretched fore- 
bodings were too true. The silk was traced to her, —she was 
arrested on her way to the store, and dragged to prison. There 
she refused all nourishment, and wept incessantly. 

‘On the fourth day, the keeper called upon I. T. H., and in- 
formed him that there was a young girl in prison, who appeared 
to be utterly friendless, and determined to die by starvation. 
The kind-hearted old gentleman immediately went to her assist- 
ance. He found her lying on the floor of her cell, with her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing as if her heart would break. He 
tried to comfort her, but could obtain no answer. 

*** Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper. ‘* Perhaps she will 
speak to me, if there is none to hear.”’” When they were alone 
together, he put back her hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said, in soothing tones, ** My 
child, consider me as thy father. ‘Tell me all that thou hast done. 
If thou hast taken the silk, let me know all about it. I will do 
for thee as I would for a daughter, and I doubt not that I can 
help thee out of this difficulty.” After a long time spent in 
affectionate entreaty, she leaned her young head on his friendly 
shoulder, and sobbed out, **Oh, 1 wish I was dead! What will 
my poor mother say when she knows my disgrace?’ ‘* Perhaps 
we can manage that she never shall know it,” replied he; and, 
alluring her by this hope, he gradually obtained from her the 
whole story of her acquaintance with the nobleman. He bade 
her be comforted, and take nourishment; for he would see that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. He went 
immediately to her employer, and told him the story. ‘ This is 
her first offence,’ said he; ‘* the girl is young, and the only child 
of a poor widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this one false step, 
and she may be restored to society, an useful and honored woman. 
I will see that thou art paid for the silk.” The man readily 
agreed to. withdraw the prosecution, and said he would have acted 
otherwise by the girl, had he known the circumstances. ‘* Thou 
shouldst have inquired into the merits of the case, my friend,” 
replied Isaac. ‘* By this kind of thoughtlessness, many a young 
creature is driven into the downward path, who might easily have 
been saved.”” The good old man then went to the hotel, and 
inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant said his lordship had 
not yet risen. ‘‘ Tell him my business is of importance,” said 
Friend H. The servant soon returned, and conducted him to the 
chamber. The nobleman appeared surprised that a plain old 
Quaker should thus intrude upon his luxurious privacy; but, 
when he heard his errand, he blushed deeply, and frankly ad- 
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mitted the truth of the girl’s statement. His benevolent visitor 
took the opportunity to ‘‘ bear a testimony,” as the Friends say, 
against the sin and selfishness of profligacy. He did it in such a 
kind and fatherly manner, that the young man’s heart was touched. 
He excused himself by saying, that he would not have tampered 
with the girl, if he had known her to be virtuous. ‘I have done 
many wrong things,” said he; ‘but, thank God, no betrayal of 
confiding innocence rests on my conscience. I have always es- 
teemed it the basest act of which man is capable.’ The impri- 
sonment of the poor girl, and the forlorn situation in which she 
had been found, distressed him greatly. And when Isaac repre- 
sented that the silk had been stolen for his sake; that the girl 
had thereby lost profitable employment, and was obliged to return 
to her distant home to avoid the danger of exposure, he took out 
a fifty-dollar note, and offered it to pay her expenses. ‘‘ Nay,” 
said Isaac, ‘‘ thou art a very rich man; I see in thy hand a large 
roll of such notes. She is the daughter of a poor widow, and thou 
hast been the means of doing her great injury. Give me an- 
other.” 

‘Lord Henry handed him another fifty-dollar note, and smiled 
as he said, ‘* You understand your business well. But you have 
acted nobly, and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit England, 
come to see me. I will give you a cordial welcome, and treat 
you like a nobleman.” 

‘** Farewell, friend,” replied Isaac. ‘* Though much to blame in 
this affair, thou, too, hast behaved nobly. Mayest thou be blessed 
in domestic life, and trifle no more with the feelings of poor girls ; 
not even with those whom others have betrayed and deserted!” 
Luckily, the girl had sufficient presence of mind to assume a false 
name when arrested; by which means her true name was left out 
of the newspapers. ‘I did this,’’ said she, ‘** for my poor mother’s 
sake.” With the money given by Lord Henry, the silk was paid 
for, and she was sent home to her mother, well provided with 
clothing. Her name and place of residence remain to this day a 
secret in the breast of her benefactor. 

‘Several years after the incidents I have related, a lady called at 
Friend H.’s house, and asked to see him. When he entered the 
room, he found a handsomely-dressed young matron, with a 
blooming boy five or six years old. She rose to meet him, and 
her voice choked as she said, ** Friend H., do you know me?” 
He replied that he did not. She fixed her tearful eyes earnestly 
upon him, and said, ** You once helped me when in great distress.” 
But the good missionary of humanity had helped too many in 
distress to be able to recollect her without more precise informa- 
tion. With a tremulous voice, she bade her son go into the next 
room for a few minutes; then, dropping on her knees, she hid 
her face in his lap, and sobbed out, ‘I am the girl that stole the 
silk. Oh, where sould I now be, if it had not been for you?” 
When her emotion was somewhat calmed, she told him that she 
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had married a highly respectable man, a Senator of his native 
State. Having a call to visit the city, she had again and again 
passed Friend H.’s house, looking wistfully at the windows to 


catch a sight of him; but, when she attempted to enter, her cou- 
rage failed. 


‘* But I go away to-morrow,” said she, ‘‘ and I could not leave 
the city without once more seeing and thanking him who saved 
me from ruin.’’ She recalled her little boy, and said to him, 
‘**Look at that old gentleman, and remember him well; for he 
was the best friend your mother ever had.’”’ With an earnest 
invitation that he would visit her happy home, and with a fervent 
“God bless you,” she bade her benefactor farewell. 

* My venerable friend is not aware that I have written this 
story. I have not published it frém any wish to glorify him, but 
to exert a genial influence on the hearts of others; to do my mite 
towards teaching society how to cast out the Demon Penalty at 
the voice of the Angel Love.’ 


In such steps as these the good man followed his convie- 
tion through a ministry of love for sixty years; and hundreds 
are the unfortunates, hundreds are the reformed drunkards, 
penitent convicts, and emancipated slaves, who can testify 
to the truth of that conviction, and celebrate his deeds of 
good, 

His principles lifted him above, and led him beyond, all 
sectarian biasses and fetters, and overflowed, like Park Foun- 
tain, in jets of love and streams of blessing on the world. 
In several traits of character he reminds me much of Howard. 
He had the wisdom of Washington, and the keen sagacity 
of Bonaparte. He could read a character at a glance, and 
weigh an action and a venture instantly, and weigh them 
with unerring scales. Like the good Abou Ben Adhem, he 
was bold with exceeding peace. He bad courage to look a 
demon in the face, and a heart and eye and voice to conquer 
and subdue him. He had tact, subtlety, and insight enough 
for a general, and exerted them all in conquering evil, and 
delivering men from bondage and sin. He had persistence 
like a steamship, that beat through all storms, and waited 
never for wind or tide. 

He was hopeful and cheerful as a summer morning; and 
his eloquence, which might have made him great as Web- 
ster in a senate, was warm as the west wind, simple and 
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sweet as woodland-music, touching and subduing to the 
hardest heart, as a tide of spring sunshine on a bank of 
snow. 


His charity began at home; and he filled all the home | 


relations with a patriarchal heart, that never changed and 
never chilled, but renewed all its ardors with its years, 
and redoubled its ties, aud multiplied its gracious gifts and 
benedictions at his death. 

He took his last sickness in weariness caused by lifting a 
fallen mortal from the dust, and helping him walk in the way 
of virtue; so, like the archer who shot the old eagle while 
teaching and tempting another to soar, death pierced his 
breast while cheering the drooping, and bearing the mourner 
on his eager wings. But the world has not lost all it enjoyed 
from Isaac Hopper. Like his Master, he left an example 
which we take as a priceless heirloom,—an example with 
which few others will compare. For while some men’s ex- 
ample is like a puff of smoke from an engine, which the air 
on the instant dissipates; and others, like black or grey 
clouds that sleep or float on the sky; and others, like mush- 
rooms; and others, like meteors; his will roll down the val- 
ley of the future like the river Nile, visiting lonely nooks, 
bathing the feet of icy glaciers, refreshing the hearts of thirsty 
plains, and giving verdure and fruit of purity and peace to 
the borders that mark its winding course. 

And I tell you, my readers, I feel my Christian faith in- 
spired, and my hope strengthened, and my heart touched 
and ennobled, by the study of this character. I would have 
you study it. You love to look on pictures. Here is a pic- 
ture of Christian life which the pencil of an angel could 
hardly excel. You love to gaze on a statue. Here is a 
moral statue with which the proudest classic marbles cannot 
vie. You love to read of temples. Here is a temple of 
Christian love, simple as the Parthenon of Athens; and 
round, rich, and sublime as the Pantheon of Rome. You 
love to contemplate the works of God, and gaze on the trees 
and skies, sail on the waters, and visit the cataracts and hills. 
Here is a work of God surpassing them all in interest and 
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glory; and, as you study it, you will catch the spirit that 
warms and lifts it, and reproduce its likeness in your souls. 

I would have you all embrace his Christian conviction, for 
it is the very voice of our own great faith: I would have 
you take that, and feel in your souls, and say with your mouth, 
“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel. to the poor; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives and prisoners, and preach the year of jubilee.” 

I would have you true to this conviction, and never step 
from the path it opens for your feet. Never compromise it 
on any occasion, at any time. You can adapt it to your 
sphere; you can vary its ministry to meet each case in hand. 
You can even become all things to all men in the sense 
that Paul did, to adapt yourselves to their characters and 
needs, and save the more souls from bondage and sin. And 
you must remember, that the spirit of love that pleads for the 
fallen, and helps the prisoner and slave, should also pity and 
forgive the oppressor, and seek to win his heart and make it 
good and kind, while you resist his wrongs, and rebuke him 
for his sins. But in no emergency, and on no account, com- 
promise your conviction of philanthropy. Hold on to that 
as the dearest gift of God; conceal it for no man, and allow 
no man to quench its ardent fire. Rank yourselves with 
benefactors; and, when you cannot give money, give good 
words and generous deeds to every cause of good. 

You will then fulfil your whole duty as children of God. 
You will reap more triumphs than trials, and more rewards 
than sacrifices; your conscience will sit and sing like an 
angel; the blessing of the lowly will crown you; the tears of 
the saved will anoint your body for the grave; and morning 
and evening, summer and winter, God will repeat the 
praise to your heart of “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY ANSON C. CHESTER. 











How gracefully falls the snow ! 
Like heavenly answers to earthly prayers, 
Like angels descending, by unseen stairs, if 
To succor the world below ; 








As the note of a distant chime, 
That softens the feelings, and peace distils, a 
It falls with a musical sound, that fills 
The heart of the Poet with rhyme. 










The pure and feathery flakes, 
Like a brood of meek and immaculate doves, 
Cooing together, and telling their loves, 

Over the hills and lakes. 










I think how the Scriptures tell 
Of the manna that dropped in the wilderness, 
To comfort the tedious and keen distress 

Of the wandering Israel. 














It healeth my hopeless woe ; 

It seems to my bosom so heavenly sweet, 

And strengthens me more than the food I eat— 
This first, incipient snow ! 


They say it is bitter cold ; 
Yet it seemeth not so to my partial eye ; a 
’Tis a friendly snow, —I could wish to die 
Ere its novelty groweth old. 


But I know of a weeping band 
Where the first snow descended but yesternight, 
And it froze a breast that was glad and light — 
Who readeth will understand. 








And a heart will never rest, 
Where the first snow lies, and the touch is chill; 
For its idol of old —and its idol still! — 
Is clasped to a stranger’s breast! 


Would God that the snow which lies Pa: 
On the stricken heart, ’mid the mourning band, q ¥ 
Had fallen like this, which doth bless the land, 
From soft and propitious skies! 













AMOS LAWRENCE. 


Amos Lawrence has very justly been called ‘the Good 
Merchant.’ Few men have done more good with their 
wealth. He scattered it broadcast, regardless of sect or 
party. It was enough for him that he knew the object was 
good. He had great faith in God and in humanity. He ever 
maintained an inflexible adherence to duty. IT’ew men in 
Boston have left a brighter example. The death of such a 
man is a sad bereavement to the whole community. There 
was nothing austere or narrow-minded in his religion; there 
was no affectation of benevolence; no desire for notoriety ; 
no ostentation. Humble in his daily walk, the poorest could 
approach him with ease and confidence. He was, in truth, 
the Good Samaritan. A constant attendant on the services 
of the sanctuary, he knew the value of religious worship, and 
when any one asked him to aid in the erection of a religious 
altar, he never inquired whether the creed was like his own, 
but he gave liberally. He, indeed, had no creed, but bu- 
manity. In paying a tribute to this truly good man, how 
appropriate are the lines of the old poet: — 


‘The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armor against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
. Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade ! 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds: 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ 
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The subject of our sketch has left us, and gone home to a 
brighter world, ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’ With the closing hours of the year 
his spirit departed. Domestic affliction bows itself with 
resignation. He has, indeed, left a bright example, and fell 
calmly at his post : — 


‘ And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, 
But favoring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, — nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.’ 


Among the various notices of Mr. Lawrence, we know of 
no one more just than that tribute which was paid him by the 
Rev. ‘Turopore Parker, in his New Year’s Sermon. It is 
truly eloquent, and we very much doubt whether any one 
will draw a more life-like view of the various traits which so 
richly adorned his life and character, and we therefore give 
it to our readers. ‘The sermon was entitled ‘ The Means of 
Living, and the Ends of Life:’ — 


‘Only two days ago, there died, in this city, a man rich in 
money, but far more rich in manhood. I suppose he had his 
faults, his deformities of character. Of course he had. It takes 
many men to make up a complete man. Humanity is so wide 
and deep that all the world cannot drink it dry. He came here 
poor, from a little country-town. He came with nothing, — 
nothing but himself, 1 mean; and a man is not appraised, only 
taxed. He came obscure: nobody knew Amos Lawrence forty- 
five years ago, nor cared whether the handkerchief in which he 
carried his wardrobe, trudging to town, was large or little. He 
acquired a large estate; got it by industry, forecast, prudence, 
thrift, — honest industry, forecast, prudence, thrift. He earned 
what he got, and a- great deal more. He was proud of his life; 
honorably proud that he made his own fortune, and started with 
‘**nothing but his hands.” Sometimes he took gentlemen to 
Groton, and showed them half-a-mile of stone-wail which the 
boy Amos had laid on the paternal homestead. That was some- 
thing for a rich merchant to be proud of. 

‘He knew what few men understand, — when to stop accumu- 
lating. At the age when the summer of passion has grown cool, 
and the winter of ambition begins seriously to set in; when 
avarice and love of power, of distinction, and of office, begin to 
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take hold of men; when the leaves of instinctive generosity fall 
off, and the selfish bark begins to tighten about the man, — some 
twenty years ago, when he had acquired a large estate, he said to 
himself, — ** Enough! No more accumulation of that sort to make 
me a miser, and my children worse than misers.”” So he sought 
to use nobly what he had manfully won. He didn’t keep — 


** A brave old house, at a bountiful rate, 
With half-a-score of servants to wait at the gate.” 


He lived comfortably, but discreetly. 

‘His charity was greater than his estate. In the last twenty or 
thirty years, he has given away to the poor a larger fortune than 
he has left to his family. But he gave with as much wisdom as 
generosity. His money lengthened his arm, because he had a 
good heart in his bosom. He looked up his old customers, whom 
he had known in his poor days, — which were their rich ones, — 
and helped them in their need. He sought the poor of this city 
and its neighborhood, and gave them his gold, his attention, and 
the sympathy of his honest heart. He prayed for the poor, but 
prayed gold. He built churches,— not for his own sect alone ; 
for he had piety without narrowness, and took religion in a natu- 
ral way ; churches for Methodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Unitarians ; 
for poor, oppressed black men, fugitive slaves in Canada; nay, 
more, he helped them in their flight. He helped colleges, — gave 
them libraries and philosophical apparatus. He sought out young 
men of talents and character, but poor, and struggling for educa- 
tion, and made a long arm to reach down to their need, sending 
parcels of books, pieces of cloth to make a scholar’s jacket or cloak, 
or money to pay the term-bills. He lent money, when the loan 
was better than the gift. ‘That bountiful hand was felt on the 
shore of the Pacific. He was his own executor, and the trustee 
of his own charity-funds. He didn’t leave it for his heirs to distri- 
bute his benevolence at their cost. At his own cost, he adminis- 
tered the benefactions of his testament. At the end of a fortunate 
year, he once found thirty thousand dollars more than he had 
looked for, as his share of the annual profits. In a month he 
had invested it all in various charities. He couldn't eat his 
morsel alone, the good man! 

‘His benevolence came out also in smaller things in his daily 
life. He let the boys cling on behind his carriage — grown men 
did so, but invisibly ; he gave sleigh-rides to boys and girls, and 
had a gentle word and kindly smile for all he met. 

‘He coveted no distinction. He had no title, and wasn’t a 
** General,” a ‘Colonel,’ a ‘* Captain,” or ** Honorable,’’ — only 
plain ‘* Mister,” ** Esquire,” and ** Deacon” at the end. 

‘His charity was as unostentatious as the dew in summer. 
Blessing the giver by the motive, the receiver by the quicker life 
and greener growth, it made no noise in falling to the ground. In 
Boston, which suspiciously scrutinizes righteousness with the same 
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eye which blinks at the most hideous profligacy, though as public 
as the street, —even the daily press never accused his charity of 
loving to be looked at. 

‘Of good judgment, good common-sense, careful, exact, metho- 
dical, diligent, he was not a man of great intellect. He had no 
uncommon culture of the understanding or the imagination, and 
of the higher reason still less. But in respect of the greater 
faculties, —in respect cf conscience, affection, the religious ele- 
ment, he was well-born, well-bred, eminently well-disciplined by 
himself. 

‘He was truly a religious man. I do not mean to say that he 
thought as Calvin or Luther thought, or believed by Peter, James, 
or John. Perhaps he believed some things which the apostles 
never thought of, and rejected others which they all had in reve- 
rence. When I say he was a religious man, I mean that he loved 
God and loved men. He had no more doubt that God would 
receive him to heaven than that he himself would make all men 
happy if he could. Reverencing God, he reverenced the laws of 
God, —I mean the natural laws of morality, the laws of justice, 
and of love. His religion was not ascetic, but good-natured and 
of a cheerful countenance. His piety became morality. The first 
rule that he took to his counting-house was the Golden Rule: he 
never laid it by,— buying and selling and giving by that stan- 
dard measure. So he travelled along, on that path which widens 
and brightens as it leads to heaven. 

‘Here was a man who knew the odds between the means of 
living and the ends of life. He knew the true use of riches. 
They served as a material basis for great manly excellence. His 
ton of gold was a power to feed, to clothe, to house, and warm, 
and comfort needy men; a power to educate the mind, to cheer 
the affections, to bless the soul. To many a poor boy, to many a 
sad mother, lie gave a ‘*‘ merry Christmas”’ on the earth; and now, 
in due time, God has taken him to celebrate Epiphany and New 
Year’s day in heaven!’ — Boston Commonwealth. 


The funeral services took place in Brattle-street Church 
(Unitarian). The pastor, Rev. Mr. Lothrop, made a very 
impressive prayer. On the coffin, which was heavily stud- 
ded with silver, was this simple inscription, 


‘Amos LAWRENCE, DIED Dec. 31, ace 66 YEARS 8 MONTHS.’ 


The church was densely crowded. Several stores were 
closed in the city to allew of a more general attendance. 

Among those present were Gen. Frank Pierce the Presi- 
dent-elect, and lady, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Attorney-Gene- 
ral Clifford, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Chief Justice Shaw, 
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Mayor Seaver, Hon. Samuel H. Walley, Hon. John P. 
Bigelow, Revs. Messrs. Richards, Blagden, Lyman Beecher, 
and others of our city clergy of all denominations. 

The Lawrence Association of the Mather School, of which 
Mr. Lawrence was for many years a generous patron, were 
present by special invitation. ‘They wore mourning badges, 
bearing the following inscription: ‘ Lawrence Association. 
Hon. Amos Lawrence, died Dec. 30, 1852, aged 67 years. 
We have lost a father. Mather School.’ 

The choir sung the dirge, ‘ Unveil thy bosom, faithful 
tomb,” with great solemnity ; after which a most solemn and 
impressive prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Sharp, of the 
Charles-street Baptist Church. In the invocation, he alluded 
in a fitting manner to the virtues of the deceased ; he thanked 
God that the deceased, when he retired from the activities of 
a well-spent business-life, had devoted himself to the practice 
of a godlike benevolence, — the result of a faith in and love 
to God cherished deeply in his heart. 

The girls of the ‘Lawrence Association’ then sung the 


hymn, written for the occasion by Josiah A. Stearns, Principal 
of the Mather School: — 


‘He has gone, he has gone, 

To his spirit-home ; 

And, oh! it thrills his soul with joy, 
In realms of bliss to roam. 

But we must shed the burning tear 
To part with him we love; 

And now for us the world is gloom, 
Since he has gone above.’ 


They were led by two young girls; and, as the plaintive and 
tremulous notes were uttered, tears coursed down the cheeks 
of many of the congregation. 

Appropriate selections from the Scriptures were then read 
by the pastor, Rev. 8. K. Lothrop. He also offered prayer, 
in which he alluded to the virtues of the deceased, and in- 
voked a blessing on the bereaved relatives and friends. He 
made a touching allusion to the charity of Mr. Lawrence, of 
his generous kindness to the poor, and noble example to the 
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rich. His presence was a blessing and a joy, and he was 
everywhere regarded with love, affection, and reverence. By 
thousands the multitude had come to mingle tears of grief at 
his loss, bat should rejoice that a saint on earth had become 
a saint in heaven. 

The prayer was eloquent, fervent, and impressive. 

The choir then sang the 145th Hymn, commencing, — 


‘ When life’s tempestuous storms are o’er.’ 


The benediction was then pronounced by President Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, and the impressive exercises of the 
occasion were brought to a close at a little past one o’clock. 

The body was then placed in the hearse, to be conveyed 
to Mount Auburn. ‘The family and friends of the deceased 
re-entered the carriages in attendance, which numbered up- 
wards of sixty, and the procession took its way to Mount 
Auburn. 

A post-mortem examination was made, and it was found 
that his heart was largely ossified; and, what was very re- 
markable, the largeness of his brain, — weighing two ounces 
more than that of Mr. Webster. 

In closing, we cannot help remarking, that, upon the return 
of Gen. Pierce from the funeral to his own home in Concord, 
he came near losing his life upon the railroad, and that his 
only son was crushed in a moment. 


THE GREAT SOURCE OF CRIME. 


Tne presentment of the Grand Jury of New York, which 
has closed its arduous session, is a most striking illustration 
of the truth attested by universal experience, that ram and 
grog-shops are the fruitful source of the greater part of the 
crime and violence which contribute so much to the disorder 
and expense of the city. The document is from the pen, 
we suppose, of the foreman, Mr. Lockwood; and its earnest 
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plain-speaking is perhaps due to his firmness and principle. 
It tells a fearful tale, which we cannot but hope the electors 
of the city will heed. The principal part of the present- 
ment we copy: — 








‘From the beginning to the end of the session, in every part of 
their duties, — whether examining charges for crimes, or looking 
upon the physical and moral ruins at Bellevue Hospital, or those 
of Blackwell's Island, or upon the hundreds of little ones with- 
out a natural protector at Randall’s Island, — the Grand Inquest 
have had most powerfully impressed on their minds the convic- 
tion that INTEMPERANCE is the fruitful source of most of the 
crimes and miseries of our city. 

‘And what are those who have the charge of our municipal 
affairs doing in reference to this frightful evil? Let the following 
statement answer : — 

‘In April last, his Honor the Mayor issued an order requiring 
the different captains of police to ascertain and report the charac- 
ter of every place within their respective districts where intoxi- 
cating liquors were sold, and whether they were kept open for 
business on the sabbath. 

‘This was with a view to furnish data for the aid and guidance 
of the aldermen and assistants, who were to sit in May as Com- 
missioners of Excise. ‘The reports of some of the captains were 
full, while others seem to have paid little or no attention to the 
requirement. Large numbers of places were designated in the 
reports as ‘ Disorderly,’ * Very disorderly,’ * Very bad,’ ‘ Resort 
of idle and rowdy boys,’ ‘ Very disorderly, especially on Sun- 
days, and frequent fightings,’ *‘ Balls and dancing on Sundays.’ 

‘These reports, which are still in the Mayor's office, were placed 
before the aldermen and assistants, when renewed licenses were 
asked for, and which, to the disgrace of these men and the shame 
of the city, were seldom refused. 

‘In one Ward, there were licensed, under these circumstances, 
two described as “‘ Resort of prostitutes,’” Wc. Wc. In another 
Ward, one was licensed reported ** Disorderly, sold liquor to the 
boy that died” (a most shocking case, as the court will remember, 
although the man was not indicted for the crime), together with 
fifteen others of the worst character. In another Ward, the num- 
ber of houses of the same general character was truly appalling; 
and the same may be said, to a greater or less extent, of nearly 
every Ward in the city. It is well known, too, that there are 

several thousand rum-shops open for business in our city on the 
sabbath, contrary to express statute; and yet no notice is taken of 
the fact, unless it may be in the way of encouragement and appro- 
val. The Grand Inquest cannot learn that any-licenses have been 
revoked in consequence of the frequent riots and bloodshed which 
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have occurred in some of these dens. In one case, a Captain of 
Police made such a representation concerning one of the houses 
in his district, as to cause the Mayor to send for the alderman 
and assistant, and to insist that the license be revoked, and it was 
revoked; but, within one week, the two Commissioners, without 
the concurrence of the Mayor, rescinded the order, and the license 
was restored. ‘The Commissioners of Excise derive their powers 
from a State law, and the Grand Inquest can think of nothing so 
likely to touch the moral sense of such men, as for the Legislature 
so to amend the act as to make such a glaring and direful abuse 
of their trust, as has just been described, and was most fully 
proved, a felony, and punishable as such.’ 


THE THREE VOICES. 


Wuar saith the Past to thee’ Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 
Beauty hath died like the dream of a sleep ; 
Love is faint-hearted. 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 
Scare from our spirits God’s holy ideal : 
So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep, 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the Present hour? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing ; 
So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavor ; 
Let the great meaning ennoble it ever ; 
Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain ; 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 


What doth the Future say? Hope! 
Turn thy face sunward! 
Look where the light fringes the far rising slope, 
Day cometh onward. 
Watch! Though so long be twilight delaying, 
Let the first sunbeam arise on the praying ; 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side, 


Than armies of Satan against thee allied ! 
vou. ¥. 23* 











CONVICTION OF JAMES CLOUGH. 


Tus was a conviction of murder on a charge of shooting 
Gideon F. Manchester, of Fall River, Mass. Chief Justice 
Shaw passed sentence upon Clough, which was, that he be 
committed to the State Prison in Charlestown, there to re- 
main one year from the 30th of December last, and then to 
be hung by the neck until he is dead, at such time as the 
Executive of the Commonwealth may appoint. Not the 
least change was perceptible in the countenance of Clough 
during the delivery of his sentence, nor indeed during the 
trial. He was remanded to jail. ‘The prisoner said he was 
not disappointed in the result of the trial. 

This is the first conviction under the new law, a copy of 
which we once inserted; but, as very many have wished to 
see the statute itself, we again give a copy, premising that 
the best interpreters of the law say that no Governor is ever 
under the least obligation to order the execution: of course, 
this will be a virtual repeal of Capital Punishment. ‘The 
law was copied from the Statutes of Maine. Murder only 
is now a capital offence in Massachusetts :— 


‘Sect. 1. When any person shall be convicted of any crime 
punishable with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, 
he shall at the same time be sentenced to hard labor in the State 
Prison, until such punishment of death shall be inflicted. 

‘Sect. 2. And no person so imprisoned shall be executed, in 
pursuance of such sentence, within one year from the day such 
sentence of death was passed; nor until the whole record of such 
proceedings or case shall be certified by the Clerk of the Court 
which passed the sentence, under the seal thereof, to the Gover- 
nor; nor until a warrant shall be issued by the Governor, with 
advice of the Council, under the Great Seal, with a copy of the 
record thereunto annexed, commanding the Sheriff of the county 
in which the trial was had to cause execution to be done.’ 


This law has been in operation in Maine about seventeen 
years, and during that period no execution has taken place, 
and it is thought that there never will be another. A con- 
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vict, by the name of Thorn, has been under sentence of 
death ever since 1843; and he knows not, when he awakes 
any morning, but he may find a gallows erected at his bed- 
side! We had a letter from him sometime since, asking us 
to intercede for a pardon; but we felt that that was not our 
mission. Our work is not to get men out of prison, nor to 
get them in; but when they are in, or when they are regularly 
discharged, then our mission commences. ‘The document 
from Thorn is a singular one, and we believe it will interest 
our readers. We give it verbatim et literalim; not to re- 
proach him for his want of learning, but that the letter may 
be preserved as it came from his hands: — 


* Maine State Prison Thomaston March 23d 1851. 


‘To THE PRESIDENT AND HonouRABLE SECRATARY OF THE 
PRISONERS FRIEND Society So Catxip. if any there be in 
the united States of America Europe or else whare. 


‘I Thomas Thorn a Convict in the maine State prison under 
Sentence of Death. was Convicted at the Supreme Juditial Court 
Began and holden at the City of Portland in the month of May 
A.D. 1843, of the Crime of Wilful murder with Express mallice 
aforethought. which By the laws of this State Constitutes murder 
in the first degree. and I was thareapon Sentenced To Confine- 
ment in this prison for one year. and then to Suffer the punish- 
ment of Death. or in other words Be hanged by the neck untill 
I was Dead. and as Said Sentence has not ben Fully Executed 
apon me I have good Cause to beleive that the Honourable Exe- 
cutive magistrates of this State have Become Fully Satisfied that 
the Crime was the fruit of my ignorance and not of my avorize. 
that there was no Express mallice aforethought as the indight- 
ment alledged. and I further Beleive that all who know me are 
fully Satisfied that in my present Situation there is not the least 
dainger of my attempting a Renual of said Crime or Effecting 
my Escape. to this I trust the officers will all Certify. I alledge 
that the wife of the Defunct was more to blame than I. for She 
did know better. But She Escaped With impunity. and has 
since married another man. I tharefore Humbley pray that you 
will lay my Case before your Honourable Society, and act thareon 
as to your Honours Shall Seem Right and Just. 

‘Tuomas THORN. 


‘P. S.—For any further information I will Refur you to the 
Rev. Elder Small former Chaplin of this prison he advised me to 
write you and Solicit your aid. and our present Chaplin Rev. 
Elder Freeman advised me the same. if any Certiflicates of my 
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good Conduct are wanted I presume the Warden will not Refuse 
to give them. Elder Freeman and my other friends Say that 
thare had ought to be some allowance made for me Considering 
my ignorance at the time the Crime was Commited and was you 
as well aquainted with me as they are and Should See the little 
improvement I have made since I am Confident that you would 
agree with them on that Point. it now Remains for me to asure 
you of my good Determonations for the futer— which I am fully 
Satisfied are for my own Best good Especially if I am to Remaine 
here. But prisoners Confined here are to mutch like the Children 
of Isreal While in the wilderness Suffering gods displeasure for 
when he Slew them then they Sought him and they Returned and 
Inquired Early after god But they flattered him with their Lips 
they lied unto him with their tongues for their heart was not 
Right with him neither were they Stidfast in his Covinant if this 
Ever Reaches you please send me an answer to it. 


‘From your Humble Servant Tuomas THorn. 
J 


* To the President and Sertarey of the 
Prisoners friend Society. Editor of Boston Mass.’ 


It is often remarked that capital offenders are pardoned 
out of prison, when put in for life, which by the way is 
always the alternative where the gallows does not do its 
awful work. Ina visit to the Massachusetts State Prison, 
we were told that such offenders were not usually pardoned 
out; and, if this ever does happen, there is no case on record 
where a capital offender has committed a second capital 
offence. ‘The whole subject of pardons is entirely misunder- 
stood, and we have finally hit on a plan to correct public 
sentiment. *That plan will appear as soon as we can find 
time to examine the State Records. 

With the new law, then, we enter on a new era. The 
inviolability of human life is, in a great measure, recognized. 
The gallows is virtually abolished. ‘The great principle is 
spreading and taking deep root. Michigan, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and other States, are leading the 
way. Old theories are exploded. The inquiry comes to us 
from the Old World, whether Capital Punishments may be 
safely abolished. Light is dawning. ‘The truth is progress- 
ing. ‘The great doctrines of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man, will ultimately spread through 
the globe. ‘Then crime will cease. War will no longer be 
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known. Slavery will be abolished, and the world will be 
redeemed. Then will the great prophecy be fulfilled: ‘ The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’ 





FIVE EXECUTIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Wuite in New York, I visited the five criminals under 
sentence of death. I found them generally resigned to their 
fate. Of their history, I learned the following : — 

I. My name is Nicholas Howlett, of Nova Scotia. I have 
a mother living in New York, and a brother. I ama Catho- 
lic, and have been visited by a priest, and I feel reconciled 
to my fate, which is to be hung, January 28. Iam 19 years 
old. 

II. My name is William Johnson; I am 22 years old. I 
belong to New York city. I have two sisters; no mother 
nor father. I have been ina Sabbath-school, and am a Pro- 
testant. Sometimes I feel reconciled; but I am not guilty. 

Ill. My name is William Saul, aged 21 years. I am 
charged, with the two others, of killing Charles Baxter, of 
ship ‘‘Thomas Watson.’ Iam an Episcopalian. We went 
for plunder: not to kill. I never went armed in my life but 
once, and then for four days. 

These three are to be hung January 28th, unless pardoned 
by the Governor. 

I visited then two others, that are to be executed February 
11th. 

I. My name is Joseph Clark, aged 30; my parents are 
Irish; I have been in prison eighteen months, and been 
under sentence of death fourteen months; my case was 
postponed for a new trial, but a law was passed which pre- 
vented my having the benefit of that; I am reconciled to 
my fate; my crime is that of killing Gillespie, the police 
officer. 
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II. My name is James Sullivan; I have a wife living, and 
three children, and one sister and brother in Massachusetts ; 
I am a Catholic, and can read and write; my death will kill 
my little family ; the blow will fall heavily on them, for they 
will be degraded on account of the fate of their father. 

On inquiring of Howlett if he had any Bible, he said no. 
I went to the American Bible Society, and begged one for 
him. I asked if any clergyman had visited them; and I 
learned, that, of the four hundred ministers of New York, no 
one had been but a Catholic priest. Of the women who 
had felt inclined to visit them, there were the Catholic Sisters 
of Mercy. Here is a fine comment on the Christianity of 
New York city! For one, I shall do what I can to their 
dying hour. 

Crimes have multiplied in New York lately to a fearful 
extent, notwithstanding there are five at this moment under 
sentence of death, a fact which shows that the death-punish- 
ment has no good moral effect. ‘There is a State society 
here for the abolition of that penalty, but it is not active. It 
numbers among its members several distinguished men: 
such as the Hon. Judge Edmonds; the Vice-Chancellor 
M‘Coun; Freeman Hunt, the well known editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, and a whole-souled philanthropist. New 
York may well be proud of this gentleman, though a native 
of Massachusetts. 

On Sunday evening, I lectured to an immense audience, 
on the general subject of the ‘Treatment of Crime; alluding 
to the state of the Prisons in Europe. 

Among other matters now engaging public attention, is 
the wonderful ship ‘ Ericsson.’ ‘The editors and other dis- 
tinguished men went out in her the other day, and I feel 
satisfied that a great discovery is soon to burst upon the 
world, and that the days of Steam are numbered. 











DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


No. III. 


BRADFORD, HOWARD, PASTORET, LIVINGSTONE, LUCAS, COL- 
QUHON, PATRIOT, SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Braprorp. — Capital Punishments are prejudicial to society, 
from the example of barbarity they furnish, and that they mul- 
tiply crimes instead of preventing them. 

Howarp. — Executions are rare in Holland. A great number 
for child-murder are condemned to work in spin-houses for life, 
and to be whipped annually on the day when and the spot where 
the crime was committed. ‘This mode of punishment is dreaded 
more than death, and, since it has been adopted, has greatly 
prevented the frequency of the crime. 

Pastorer. — Elizabeth, empress of Russia, pledged herself, on 
mounting the throne, never to inflict the punishment of death; 
and she kept her word. Peter III. was not less frugal of the 
blood of his subjects. And Katherine very rarely caused it to be 
shed by the hand of the law, —never except in cases of high 
treason. 

Livincstonr. — Murder, on those occasions, arrays itself in 
the spotless ermine of Justice, covers itself with her robes, mounts 
her sacred seat, borrows her holy language, adopts her forms, 
calls its iniquitous sentence the judgment of the law; and, even 
when it stretches forth its bloody hand for execution, it wields 
its own weapon, and inflicts on the innocent victim no other 
punishment than that which previous laws had provided for guilt. 

In Tuscany, during twenty years, the punishment of death was 
altogether abolished by the Grand Duke Leopold. Buonaparte 
afterwards had it restored. On comparing three successive periods 
of twenty years each, in the first period capital punishment exist- 
ing —in the second period abolished —and in the third period 
again restored, as above mentioned, it is found that fewer crimes 
and fewer murders were perpetrated in the middle twenty years, 
while no executions took place, than in either the preceding twenty 
years while the scaffold was in use. 

Lucas. — During seven years that Sir James Mackintosh was 
Recorder of Bombay, the punishment of death was never once in- 
flicted by the Court over which he presided. In this period there 
were but six convictions for murder, whilst in the preceding seven 
years there had been no less than eighteen convictions for that 


crime, notwithstanding the numerous executions. ‘These facts 
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correspond with the important results obtained during twenty 


years in Tuscany, as reported by Mr. Berlinghieri, the Tuscan 
ambassador at Paris. 


CoLquHon. —It is a remarkable fact, that the criminal code 
published by Joseph II. late emperor of Germany, though it con- 
tained seventy-one capital crimes, has not death attached to any of 
them. Even murder with an intention to rob is punished with 
‘imprisonment for thirty years ; to lie on the floor; to have no 
nourishment but bread and water; to be closely chained; and to 


be publicly whipped once a year, with less than one hundred 
lashes.’ 

Parriot. — Advice from Posen, of April, 1843, states the 
Provincial Diet had commenced the discussion of the Penal Code 
Amendment Bill, and pronounced, by a majority of twenty-five to 
twenty-two, the abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Sir Watrer Rareicu. — Christian magistrates, ruling under 
Christ the Prince of peace, may abate the severity of Moses’s 
Law and mitigate the punishment of death; but they cannot add 
to it to make the burden more heavy ; for to show more rigor 
than Moses becometh not the Gospel. 


THE GREAT ARE FALLING FROM US. 
BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


Tue great are falling from us — to the dust ; 
Our flag droops midway, full of many sighs ; 
A nation’s glory and a people’s trust 
Lie in the ample pall where Wessrer lies. 


The great are falling from us — one by one, 
As fall the patriarchs of the forest-trees : 
The wind shall seek them vainly, and the sun 
Gaze on each vacant space for centuries. 


Lo! Carolina mourns her steadfast Pine, 

Which, like a main-mast, towered above her realm ; 
And Ashland hears no more the voice divine 

From out the branches of her stately elm. 


And Marshfield’s giant-oak, whose stormy brow 
Oft turned the ocean-tempest from the West, 

Lies on the shorehe guarded long, — and now 
Our startled eagle knows not where to rest. 
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VISIT TO CHELTENHAM — PREACHING IN LONDON, 




























Wuie in England, I was induced to lecture in various 
towns. Among other places, I visited Cheltenham, a famous 
watering place, about 120 miles from London. I was very 
kindly received. I found here, as everywhere else, a strong 
prejudice against Unitarianism ; not because Unitarians were 
not as virtuous as others, but owing entirely to their denial 
of the ‘Trinity. It had been common for me in America to 
write, when about to visit a town where there was a Unita- 
rian church, that I would give a lecture on my subject, not 
because [ belonged to the sect, but because churches of that 
order are usually granted for every benevolent object without 
regard to sect. Accordingly I wrote to a Rev. Mr. Solly 
that I would speak in his church on Sunday evening. He 
wrote word in return, that such was the violent prejudice 
against his denomination that I had better avoid his church; 
for, if I spoke there, the people would not come out on the 
following Monday evening, where I was engaged to give an 
address before a high literary institution. I replied that I 
was accustomed to meet prejudice, and I was prepared to 
encounter that in any form, or any thing else to advance my 
mission. He advised me to refrain from my proposed lee- 
ture; that it would not advance my cause in the end. Of 
course I gave up, but I could hardly conceive of the 
existence of such a prejudice as he named; for I found 
Unitarians everywhere among the kindest people that I met, 
and among the highest ranks, and also very practical in all 
their works of benevolence; inviting me to their houses to 
dine, and everywhere showing me marked attention. Of 
course I lectured, as proposed, on Monday evening, in Chel- 
tenham, to an immense audience. On the one side was a 
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here: on the other, was the Unitarian who had written to 
me. ,Of course, this answered very well. I was introduced 
to the audience as from America, and my letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Webster was read and commended; and 
a copy, I found, was circulated by the inhabitants in nearly 
every shop-window in town, and posted up on every post! 
I think Mr. Webster was never so fully posted up before ! 
The meeting was to me very interesting: of course I do not 
speak of my address, for I am as difficult to please as any- 
body there ! 

I now learned that the prejudice of which my Unitarian 
friend had spoke, was not all imaginary. He went with me 
to visit the prisons of Gloster, about six miles from Chelten- 
ham. He showed me every attention. I really could not 
see how a man with such a heart could have a bad creed. 
Such attentions are exceedingly grateful to a stranger. In 
the midst of our intimacy, I was one day sent for by the 
minister of whom I just now spoke. He appeared very 
serious indeed. I could not divine what had happened. 
He said: ‘I have sent for you, and wish to see you alone. 
I have something very important to communicate. It has 
got about,’ he said, ‘that you are a Unitarian minister from 
the United States.’ I said, ‘ How did you get that impres- 
sion?’ He replied: ‘You were seen, by one of my deacons, 
walking with the Unitarian clergyman!’ ‘Indeed!’ I re- 
plied: ‘whatof that?’ ‘If such be the case,’ he said, ‘ it is 
all over with you in this country.’ I said ‘ I did not belong 
to that denomination in America, though I frequently spoke 
in their churches, and that the Unitarians were among the 
very best friends I had; but they did not claim me, nor want 
me, that I was aware of.’ From that hour my friend seemed 
rathei pacified, and gave me his hand, and urged me to stay 
and lecture in various towns, offering me every assistance ; 
urging me to enter upon selling my books on Capital Pun- 
ishment, and my work on the Literature of the Prison.* 


* It was very gratifying to me to find my books circulating in England. 
The first night I spent in Liverpool, the Rev. Mr. Bishop took me to his 
house, and reaching his hand to a shelf in his library, he said, ‘Do you 
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More than that, he would give me a written recommenda- 
tion. I replied, ‘that the name of Webster would carry me 
through Europe, but still I would be glad to have an expres- 
sion of his views. It would be of great service, as he was 
well known among the clergy throughout England.’ He 
wished me to go to Birmingham. He would make me 
acquainted with Rev. John Angell James, a gentleman of 
high literary standing, and the author of several works. I 
felt grateful for his kindness. He opened the doors of his 
own church, invited me to address the Sunday School, and 
then invited me to his house. The way was opened. A 
broad way. I had but to go from town to town, and I 
should be welcomed. I longed to enter on this interesting 
field. I found, however, that the season was advancing ; that 
my old complaint, the dyspepsia, was gaining upon me; and 
some physicians warned me to return. I became unhappy. 
I returned to London. ‘There I spoke in the Hon. Rev. 
Baptist Noel’s chapel. He also received me kindly, and 
advised me to remain. I had not so much means as was 
necessary. I did not like to ask among strangers, and I 
was afraid that I should bring reproach upon my cause by 
so doing. Reluctantly I took leave of my friends, and 
especially of my good friend, the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Chel- 
tenham. I never shall forget my feelings, when he took me 
by the hand for the last time. He wished me great success. 
I said, ‘ We shall not probably meet again in this world.’ 
‘I hope we shall,’ he replied: ‘you may visit this country 
again.’ I dared to say, ‘ that I hoped such a blessing would 
be granted me.’ He placed in my hands the following valu- 
able recommendation, which I now give to the reader: 


‘ CHELTENHAM, 19th September, 1851. 


‘The Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, United States, being on 
a visit to this country, on the subject of Prison Discipline, has 


know this book?’ ‘This book!’ I replied: ‘why, I was more than six 
years in preparing it for the press!’ It proved to be the ‘ Titles of Christ.’ 
Taking another down, he said, ‘Do you know this?’ ‘I think I have seen 
it before.’ It was my Essays on ‘the Punishment of Death.’ Mr. Bishop 
then bought all my other works, the Prisoners’ Friend, &c. 
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spoken to my people in Highbury Chapel, and has also held a 
public meeting in the Literary Institution, in this town, presided 
over by Dr. Wright, the President. The deep interest which Mr. 
Spear feels for the poor prisoner, being known in his own country 
as ‘*the Prisoner's Friend;” the extensive knowledge which he 
possesses of the state of the Prisons of America; and the really 
advanced condition of the American mind on the whole question 
of criminal jurisprudence, and with which Mr. Spear is thoroughly 
conversant, cannot fail to render his visit to this country useful; 
and every opportunity he has of circulating his views, of service. 
Most cordially do I recommend him and his mission to the atten- 
tion and regard of all who long and labor for the education of 
the people, the prevention of crime, and the amelioration of the 
condition of that most pitiable of all the classes of mankind, — the 
Prisoner. A. Morton Brown, LL.D.’ 


A FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue City Missionary in Salem proposes to establish a 
Farm School in the county of Essex. The estimated cost 
is twenty-five thousand dollars. One gentleman offers one 


thousand. This is a good beginning. We trust that each 
county will follow this example. ‘The Institution at West- 
boro’ is now full. ‘There should be an institution for girls. 
This is more necessary than for boys. It should be remem- 
bered, that it is cheaper to prevent crime than to punish it, 
cheaper to erect school-houses than prisons, and cheaper to 
employ the schoolmaster than the sheriff. The Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker well remarked, in a late sermon, “that the 
schoolmasters of Massachusetts were the best standing 
army.” ‘The Newburyport Union, speaking on this sub- 
ject, has the following excellent remarks : — 


‘We hope the enterprise may succeed. Since the commence- 
ment of the Westboro’ School, through the munificence of the late 
Theodore Lyman, the public have had an opportunity of knowing 
the importance of such an Institution, and of seeing that it was 
better to save by reformatory measures, than to destroy by placing 
young offenders in contact with more vicious associates ; cheaper 
even to exercise towards them in youth that paternal love and care 
which the State owes, than to provide for imprisonments and exe- 
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cutions to which they were hastening. The State Reform School 
has been full; this county alone has sent more than one hundred 
of its inmates. There are many other vicious boys that should 
have been there, instead of being confined in alms-houses, to min- 
gle with the vicious and low, and in the jails and houses of cor- 
rection, with older criminals, from whom to take lessons; and, at 
the expiration of their terms, to be turned again upon society, 
seven times more the children of destruction than heretofore. 

‘We are just beginning to learn our duties to the erring, and 
the philosophy of reclaiming the wandering. Every child born 
into the world has a claim to proper instruction in the course he 
should pursue in life. If he has no parents, or they neglect him, 
or are unable to control him, he has a claim upon society; and a. 
poor policy —a cruel practice has it been to allow them to come 
up in ignorance and vice, and then punish them for what we 
might and should have prevented. ‘This ‘has not only been the 
mode of treatment, but even Christians who profess to follow the 
teachings of the great Master, and make him their example, have 
come down upon all classes of offenders, demanding an eye for an 
eye — blood for blood — life for life; forgetting that cruelty never 
softens the heart, and denunciation drives further from virtue. 
While proper laws should be made and executed, the safety of 
society is in a living, practical lew of love, extending to all classes ; 
and seldom are any so low or so vile as not to be affected and 
saved thereby. 

‘The difference between our usual way of punishment, and that 
which will secure good order and obedience to laws, is in this, that 
for the first offence, — a trivial affair it may be, or a thoughtless act 
of the youth,—he is met with harsh denunciation, branded with 
shame, and despoiled of his self-respect, by which alone he might 
be saved, when the voice of compassion should have been heard, 
the parental instruction given, and he made to feel that he might 
yet attain honor, and rise to a better condition. After we have 
broken his spirits, debased and brutalized him by making him share 
the fare and the company of felons and murderers, he is released 
once more to the free air and the joyous sunlight; but there is no 
freedom from his folly, and the sunlight is without, while darkness 
is within. Despised and neglected, he knows only to seek other 
vices and deeper degradation. 

‘The Farm School, on the model of the Westboro’ Institution, 
would save hundreds who are forming habits of irregularity and 
wickedness, elevate them to manhood, and give them back to so- 
ciety intelligent and useful citizens. Essex county has become 
populous and wealthy, and we hope there may be liberal and phi- 
lanthropic persons enough to advance the money needed.’ 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Shakspeare Laconics. A selection of pithy sentences from Shakspeare ; 
designed as a manual of reference for the student and general reader. 
A small 16mo, under this title, has been published by G. G. Henderson & 
Co. Philadelphia, and may be had in this city of Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co., Little, Brown, & Co., and Crosby, Nichols, & Co. The following 
well-selected motto from Johnson is on the title-page: ‘ Quotation, sir, 
is a good thing; there is a community of mind in it. Classical quotation 
is the parole of literary men all over the world.’ 

Gray's Elegy. This work has just been published by Mr. French. 
It has been much sought after. We find the following notice in the New 
Haven Register, which brings out some new facts : — 


‘Since the mind of the great New England Statesman was turned in death to 
this production, many have read it, and many have written in admiration of its 
excellencies. Gray, as a poet, has been spoken of in quarters where before he was 
little known. His writings are not numerous; and his “ Elegy” stands among 
them about as conspicuously as the “ Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore ” among 
the writings of the Rev. Charles Wolfe. Dr. Johnson, who confessed that he con- 
templated Gray’s poetry “ with less pleasuresthan his life,’? exempted the ‘* Church- 
yard ’’ from the severity of his censures. ‘ It abounds,” said he, “ with images 
which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentimenis to which every bosom returns 
an echo. The four stanzas, beginning ‘ Yet e’en these bones’ are to me original. 
I have never seen the notions in any other place; yet he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has always felt them.’’ It may not be known that this Elegy 
was a labored production. Its author was a slow writer. He is supposed to have 
had this poem on the anvil nine YEARS before he gave it the finishing stroke, thus 
following the rule prescribed by Horace in his art of poetry. It has been pro- 
nounced by some too highly finished. Byron, in a criticism on Campbell, once said, 
—‘ Like Gray, he smells too much of the oil. He is never satisfied with what he 
does. His finest things have been spoiled by over-polish.”” But the Elegy, which 
has lived a century, and found its place in school-books and the ancient classics, is 
sure to live for centuries more, and be appreciated when less elaborate productions 
have passed into oblivion.’ 


Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Emily York. By Mrs. R. B. Medbery. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1853. This is a concise and faithfully-written 
memoir of a devoted Missionary. The scene of her labors was in Greece ; 
and the high estimation in which her efforts are held, show her to have 
been true to her Christian convictions. The work is adorned with a fine 
portrait. 

Elizabeth Fry; or, the Christian Philanthropist. Philadelphia: Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union. We have spoken so frequently of the life 
and labors of this excellent woman, that any notice at the present time 
would seem to be superfluous. This volume, although written with a 
strong sectarian bias, will prove quite interesting to her admirers. It is 


adorned with a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Fry, who was a bright example 


of 


* How much, with humble faith and purpose true, 
The loveliest daughters of our land may do.’ 
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The Select Poetical Works of James Montgomery. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1853. In a neat and beautifully-printed volume, the 
publishers have collected the works of this eminent poet. His devotional 
pieces are among the finest in our language. A likeness of Montgomery 
forms an attractive feature. 

The National Magazine. January, 1853. New York: Carlton & Phil- 
lips. ‘This monthly is the most unexceptionable one we have examined. 
The editor, Abel Stevens, is in every way capable of continuing it in the 
high position it now holds. The articles are able and interesting, and 
render it a pleasant visitor in the family. 

Sermons on the Death of Webster. We received two sermons on this 
subject, delivered by Revs. C. A. Bartol and W. A. Stearns. They are 
valuable mementoes. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine is now the ‘ giant among the month- 
lies,’ and bids fair to achieve yet greater triumphs. A most dazzling 
history of Napoleon, by Abbott, is an attractive feature; also, Memoirs 
of the Holy Land. A great variety of reading is furnished; and the 
Editor’s Drawer, and selections from Punch, are particularly amusing. 

Littell’s Living Age is the best work of the kind in the country. 
Weekly, the reader is favored with the choicest articles from foreign 
periodical literature. It is published by E. Littell & Co. corner of Brom- 
field and Tremont streets. 

Professional Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. By Walter Channing, 
M.D. ‘Those who know the good doctor need not to be told that this, 
though a pamphlet, contains a great deal of interesting matter. Though 
it is mostly of a professional character, there is very much of interest to 
the general reader. In five months Dr. Channing crossed the Atlantic ; 
ran over England and Scotland, France, Belgium, Prussia, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria, Spain; and re-crossed the Atlantic, having seen every- 
body and every thing. 

Methodist Quarterly Review. January, 1853. New York. This work 
is ably conducted by J. McClintock, D.D., and deserves a liberal patron- 
age from the denomination it supports. Among many articles in the 
present number, one on Chateaubriand is peculiarly interesting. 

Voices from the Mountains and from the Crowd. By Charles Mackay. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 1853. It is with great pleasure we 
commend these poems. There is a life and spirit about them truly elec- 
trifying. They are poems for the times. Mr. Mackay is a man of the 
people, and has great faith in the power of human nature to overcome 
the difficulties under which it labors. His productions, therefore, have 
the true ring. They are like bugle-notes in our march of progress ; 
cheering the fainting, encouraging the disheartened, and nerving the 
brave to yet nobler deeds of heroism. The law of progress is written on 
every thing; and those who read these thrilling lines should rise with a 
determination to do their part to hasten the ‘ good time coming.’ The 
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author of ‘ Cleon and I,’ ‘* The Watcher on the Tower,’ ‘ John Little- 
john,’ ‘ The Good Time Coming,’ &c., must possess a deep hold on the 
feelings of our readers. We make a single random selection from the 
‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ to show Mr. Mackay’s earnest and vigorous 
style : — , 


CLEAR THE WAY. 


‘ Men of thought ! be up and stirring 

Night and day: 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
CLEAR THE WAY ! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may ! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam ; 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow ; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into grey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE WAY ! 


Once the welcome light is broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type ; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way ! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo ! the right’s about to conquer : 
CLear tHE Way! 

With the right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door ; 

With the giant-wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE Way!’ 


The volume is published in the well-known complete and tasty style of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 


Ragged School Reporter. This is the title of a paper published in 
New York, of which we have received the first number. We shall en- 
deavor, in our next issue, to speak of the new movement it heralds. 





